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THE MINISTRY OF CHRIST. 



By Professor W m. Arnold Stevens, D. D., 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 



History has only begun to translate into terms of its own 
that brief career of less than four years which it is usual to 
designate the ministry of Christ. In the few pages that follow 
I would fain aid the reader in forming an approximately correct 
conception of the ministry as a whole, in the first place by out- 
lining its external movement, then by interpreting its inner plan 
and method. The question may be put very simply : What did 
Christ do, and how did he do it ? What course did he take as 
he proceeded step by step to fulfil his mission and, in the words 
of Lange, "Lay the foundations of a new world deep in the 
spiritual life of humanity?" 

One remark should be made at the outset. The subject of 
this paper is substantially coextensive with that of the gospel 
history. The "gospel" in that early apostolic use of the word 
which Mark adopts — does not attempt to narrate the life of 
Jesus, but his ministry, his life when it emerges into history ; the 
opening chapters of Matthew and Luke, and the prologue of John 
are preliminary to the consecutive narrative which forms the body 
of the evangelical record. These four years, taking that broader 
conception which includes in Christ's ministry the preparatory 
and cooperative labor of John the Baptist, constitute substan- 
tially the subject of the gospel history. 

ITS EXTERNAL FRAMEWORK. 

This phase of the subject must be briefly treated. Our 
Lord's work was confined to the Holy Land, and that not 
merely in a territorial sense, but to the Jewish communities. 
There is no evidence that he ever entered Csesarea, Sepphoris, 
Tiberias, or any distinctly Gentile city, though possibly he may 
have done so during his withdrawal to the districts of Tyre and 
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Sidon. If on one occasion he turned aside to evangelize a 
Samaritan community, it was partly exceptional, and partly, it 
may be, by way of recognizing the fact that the Samaritans were 
not altogether Gentile, but mixed with Jewish blood. In general, 
however, he adhered to the principle of his mission: "I am not 
sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel." 

Christ's ministry will be better understood by following the 
method of the gospels and incorporating the work of the fore- 
runner as practically a part of it. The words of the apostle 
Peter fitly mark its proper scope, " Beginning from the baptism 
of John unto the day that he was received up from us" (Acts 
I : 22) ; for John's work continued side by side with that of Christ 
for a year or more after he had baptized him. If, then, we begin 
with John's appearance and end with the Ascension, we have 
an entire period of nearly, perhaps fully, four years. The gos- 
pels themselves do not furnish calendar dates in the style of 
modern history. Still they have a chronology of their own, and 
in its way most instructive. The following divisions are marked 
off in the combined narrative with a certain degree of distinct- 
ness, though the assigned length of several of them is neces- 
sarily conjectural. 

The Opening Events : from the coming of John until the 
public appearance in Jerusalem ; ten or twelve months. 

The Early Judean Ministry : from the public appearance of 
Jesus in Jerusalem until his return to Galilee ; about eight months. 

First Period of the Galilean Ministry : from the return to 
Galilee until the choosing of the Twelve ; from four to six 
months. 

Second Period of the Galilean Ministry ; from the choosing 
of the Twelve until the withdrawal into Northern Galilee ; nearly 
one year. 

Third Period of the Galilean Ministry : from the withdrawal 
into Northern Galilee until the final departure for Jerusalem ; 
about seven months. 

The Perean Ministry : from the final departure from Galilee 
until the final arrival in Jerusalem ; about five months. 
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The Passion Week and the Forty Days : from the final 
arrival in Jerusalem until the Ascension ; nearly seven weeks. 

It would be unfair to the reader whose studies in New Testa- 
ment chronology are in a strictly rudimentary stage not to 
remind him at this point that no chronological scheme of the 
gospel history can as yet make any claim whatever to scientific 
certainty or precision. Even the year of our Lord's crucifixion 
has not been demonstratively ascertained ; so also as to the dura- 
tion of his ministrv agreement among scholars has not yet been 
reached. Not a few 7 distinguished authorities still adhere to the 
tri-paschal theorv, which reduces the above four years to three, 
and allows, as it is usually held, hardly so much as a year to the 
entire ministry in Galilee. But no advocate of that theory has 
seemed to me to explain with any degree of probability how the 
crowded synoptic narrative from the choosing of the Tw 7 elve to 
the feeding of the five thousand can be provided for in the 
limited time which the theory requires ; that portion of the nar- 
rative, it will be remembered, includes two preaching tours (see 
Luke 8:1-3 and 9 : 1-6, with its parallels), each of which is evi- 
dently described as covering considerable territory and requir- 
ing corresponding time. 

THE PLAN AND THE METHOD OF ITS ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

Let us now consider the more important question what the 
Scripture narrative shows Christ's mission in its inner purpose to 
have been, and in what method he proceeded to carry it into 
effect. Plan and method there must needs have been. In 
every realm of intelligence the clearly conceived ideal precedes 
the highest achievement. Could it have been otherwise here ? 
If the gospels are indeed history and not mere memorabilia, 
fragmentary annals, they will disclose the fundamental lines on 
which our Lord wrought at this divine task. If I mistake not, there 
are three stages of Christ's ministry discernible though not sharply 
separated from one another, in each of which one feature of 
Christ's plan is especially prominent. 

1. The evangelization of the Holy Land. Christ's earlier minis- 
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try was preeminently an evangelizing ministry. He was first of 
all, as was John, a herald, announcing a coming kingdom of God. 
Thus Mark opens his account of the Galilean period, " Jesus 
came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of God and saying, The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand ; repent ye 
and believe in the gospel ;" and from the fourth gospel we learn 
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that he had been similarly employed in Judea ; compare John 
3:22 and the introductory verses to the discourse with Nico- 
demus. 

Carrying the glad tidings to the people at large, — this is the 
characteristic feature of the first half, roughly speaking, of the 
entire ministry, a period of nearly two years, particularly of his 
own personal labors. From the coming of John the Baptist to 
the choosing of the Twelve may be properly called the period 
of Evangelizatio?i. From that time on that part of his work was 
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to a greater extent delegated to his disciples. During the third 
tour among the cities and villages of Galilee, probably lasting 
several months, the greater part of it was evidently performed 
by the Twelve. Later on the same method was applied on a 
much larger scale, when he appointed the Seventy to traverse 
Perea and Judea. This appears to have been the most system- 
atic and comprehensive evangelizing campaign of his ministry. 
It seems evident that it lay in our Lord's plan from the begin- 
ning to have the gospel message brought into every Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine. Thus he brought himself into personal 
touch with the nation at large. " Good tidings to all the peo- 
ple:" this prophetic word of the angels to the shepherds strikes 
the keynote of the earlier movement, initiated by John and com- 
pleted by Christ and his disciples. 

In accounting for the tide wave of popular enthusiasm that 
followed Christ's preaching of the kingdom, we are of course not 
to omit the factor of miracle. He came with the credentials of 
a prophet — armed with supernatural power of deed in confirma- 
tion of his word of winning grace and of more than human wis- 
dom and power. It is to this phase of his ministry that Peter's 
remarkable description to Cornelius applies: "God anointed him 
with the Holy Spirit and with power ; who went about doing good 
and healing all who were oppressed of the devil ; for God was 
with him." It is unnecessary for our present purpose to dwell 
upon the significance of the miraculous factor in his earlier 
work as distinguished from the later — sufficient to suggest how 
it accounts in part for the success of his evangelizing ministry, 
which indeed appears to have been more successful than many 
readers of the narrative suppose, who think perhaps only of the 
one hundred and twenty who came together in Jerusalem after the 
resurrection, or of the five hundred to whom he appeared in 
Galilee. That the number of professed disciples was far larger 
than this will perhaps appear later on. 

2. The founding of the church. The modern word that will 
perhaps best serve to describe the second phase of Christ's mis- 
sion is Organization. The familiar title, Ministry of Christ, is 
to many imperceptibly misleading. His itinerant life of preach- 
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ing and miracle-working amid flocking multitudes naturally 
impresses the imagination, and to the average reader is the life 
of Christ. But he was more than the evangelizing prophet — 
the preacher to the multitude. He not only announced, he pro- 
ceeded to found, the kingdom. Lord Bacon assigns the supreme 
place in history to those who have founded empires, the Fundi- 
tores imperiorum. Jesus was the creator of a society, the builder 
of the new Civitas Dei, the founder of a spiritual empire. 

During the long period from the choosing of the Twelve on 
the Mount of Beatitudes to the final arrival at Jerusalem, about 
a year and a half, organization is evidently the ruling idea ; not 
merely or chiefly organization external, but that training and 
development of the corporate life to which the apostle Paul 
applies the word edification. His time is chiefly, though by no 
means exclusively, occupied with his disciples. He devotes 
himself continuously to their instruction ; his principal discourses 
are addressed to them. He speaks now with a loftier tone of 
authority. The teacher becomes the lawgiver. His words are 
institutes of morals. The law is not to be abrogated, but obeyed 
and executed. It is interesting to observe how large a part of 
the record of the Perean as well as of the Galilean ministry is 
ethical instruction. 

The creation of the apostolate marks the beginning of this 
long second period and is indeed a typical fact in Christ's whole 
ministry. But let us not fall into the error, wisely avoided by 
Canon Gore in his book on The Church and the Mi?iistry, of regard- 
ing it as the founding of the church — as the first step taken by 
Christ in the organization of the new society. The true begin- 
ning of its corporate life, externally as well as internally, is to 
be carried back to an earlier stage in the history. The first trace 
of corporate form in the spiritual organism of Christianity was 
the institution of baptism ; the process of organic differentiation 
began there. Thus the apostolate was not the genetic nucleus 
of the church. Neander's position on this question is an impugn- 
able one ; the Twelve were organs and representatives ot a body 
already in process of formation. 

For let us remember what had taken place during the two 
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years of evangelization. There had been formed two more or 
less distinctly marked circles of Christ's disciples. First, as the 
result of the united work of John and Christ, a numerous aggre- 
gate of baptized believers in various parts of Judea, besides many 
Galileans who were waiting in faith for the coming of the king- 
dom. Second, an inner circle of those who had from time to 
time heard the word, Follow me — had attached themselves to 
his person and were his companions during portions of his min- 
istry. It is these who are frequently referred to as "the disci- 
ples" or "his disciples," often when the narrative makes it evi- 
dent ,that a larger body than the Twelve is implied. Many of 
the Seventy were doubtless taken from this circle of disciples. 

Now, with the choosing of the Twelve, a still closer circle is 
formed, its number suggesting a theocratic polity ; thus more 
visibly than upon any one previous occasion, the new kingdom 
was taking form. 

Our space limit forbids following the formative process on 
through the entire history. It is the distinguishing feature of 
the Galilean, and indeed of the whole middle period of the min- 
istry. The apostle John, in the doxology with which he opens 
the Apocalypse, has furnished its appropriate motto : " He made 
us to be a kingdom." 

3. Redemption. The third period is that of the passion week 
and the fortv days. Christ's public ministry to the Jewish peo- 
ple ended with Tuesday of the passion week, when he left the 
temple for the last time, but his ministry of self-revelation to 
his people of the new convenant continued until "the day when 
he was taken up." 

Less than seven weeks, but how eventful ! It deserves 
attention that nearly one-third of the entire gospel narrative is 
devoted to the passion week alone. Space cannot here be 
taken even to enumerate the decisive events and utterances, so 
swiftly does act follow act in the momentous drama. 

The scene for the most part is Jerusalem. Christ's evangel- 
izing ministry covered all Palestine ; the founding of the church 
is chiefly associated with Galilee; the final conflict and victory 
must take place in the Holy City — the City of the Great King. 
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Three events stand out conspicuous — the crucifixion, the 
resurrection, the exaltation ; a scriptural abridgment, so to speak, 
of the last days. Indeed, these three events became in apostolic 
thought almost a summary of the life of Christ — the very 
essence of historical Christianity. 
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What now is the master thought of this last period, the key 
to this part of the plan ? The student of the New Testament is 
not left in doubt as to the true answer — Redemption. He who 
alone could furnish an authoritative answer spoke it as he was 
approaching the Holy City. " For the Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
(Xvrpov) for many." Apostolic thought grasped this clue firmly 
from first to last. So Peter : " Ye were redeemed . . . with 
precious blood . . . even the blood of Christ." So Paul to the 
Ephesians: "In whom we have our redemption through his blood." 
So the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews : " But Christ . . . 
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through his own blood entered in once for all into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption." And finally John, from 
the heights of Patmos, in the words of the doxology cited 
above : " Unto him that loveth us, and loosed us (eAwev. set free, 
a verb cognate to the noun above) from our sins by his blood, to 
him be the glory and the dominion for ever and ever." 

These Last Days begin with conflict and end with victory. 
One of the tasks of Christian thought is to penetrate to the mean- 
ing of these varied experiences of conflict, suffering, and death 
by which redemption was accomplished. " Consider him that 
hath endured such gainsaying of sinners ;" this exhortation of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which indeed is a running commen- 
tary on the redemptive aspect of the ministry, applies especially to 
the Last Days. History as well as art helps to set in a vivid light, 
the moral majesty of the Redeemer-Prince as first in the Temple 
on the Monday and Tuesday of the Passion week, and then dur- 
ing the trial on Friday, he confronts his adversaries — that com- 
pactly organized hagiocracy, priestly and Pharisaic, imposing in 
its wealth and aristocratic prestige, and in spite of its degeneracy 
so powerful, morally and intellectually, as to shape at times the 
whisper of the imperial throne. Upon these scenes history has 
thrown its light ; there are others before which its torch burns 
dim. Presences from the unseen world take part ; moral forces 
come into play whose measure it cannot take. " What do they 
mean," said Luther, pausing over the story of Gethsemane, 
"What kind of words are these, ' My soul is exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death ' ? I hold these for the greatest words in the 
whole Bible." 

But mysteries meet us not in Gethsemane only, but at the 
cross and the empty tomb, mysteries which the evangelists do not 
pause in their singularly objective narrative to explain, and which 
would be utterly insoluble, but for the copious interpretation in 
the subsequent pages of the New Testament, renderingmore than 
one obscure fact luminously intelligible to Christian faith. And 
as with the narrative of conflict and suffering, so also is it with 
that of the victory and triumph — the resurrection, the bodily 
reappearances, and the ascension from Olivet. The dynamics of 
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the resurrection life can be made rational only in the light of 
revelation. 

If it be said that the foregoing exposition has gradually shifted 
its point of view, and professing to be historical has become theo- 
logical, in a "sense it is true. But the events of these Last Days 
in a preeminent sense lie on the boundary of two worlds, the 
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seen and the unseen. The history that does not sit at the feet 
of revelation can never hope to interpret them, or even the life 
of Christ at all. 

Neander has eloquently and truly said at the close of his 
Life of Christ \ "The end of Christ's appearance on the earth 
corresponds to its beginning. No link in its chain of supernat- 
ural facts can be lost without taking away its significance as a 
whole. Christianity rests upon these facts, stands or falls with 
them. By faith in them has the divine life been generated 
from the beginning. By faith in them has that life in all ages 
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regenerated mankind, raised them above the limits of earthly 
life, changed them from glebae adscriptis to citizens of heaven, 
and formed the stage of transition from an existence chained 
to nature to a free celestial life raised far above it. Were this 
faith gone, there might indeed remain many of the effects of 
what Christianity had been ; but as for Christianity in the true 
sense, as for a Christian church, there could be none." 



